The Fair of Bergamo

church of Santo Stae, on the Grand Canal below the Palazzo
Pesaro, with its red-stuccoed parrocchia, where the priest lives,
and its hidden altarpieces by Guardi, one of the curiosities of
Venice, 'hidden'., because the church is only open from five till
seven in the morning. There is the Ridotto Venier, along the Mer-
ceria, a set of little rooms that were once a gambling hell, ex-
quisite in their stucco walls and ceilings, in their doors, and in
their inlaid floors, indeed, the finest work of the Venetian eight-
eenth century. There are the numberless little paintings by
Pietro Longhi, in different palaces; and the frescoes of carnival
scenes, by Alessandro Longhi, on the staircase of the Palazzo
Grassi. Speaking for myself, I never admired, overmuch, the
lacquer or the painted furniture of Venice. But the masks and the
bird-men were another matter. A pair of oil paintings in the
Palazzo Papadopoli, now gone, were the epitome of this. They
were scenes of Carnival by the great Tiepolo, himself; of more
import to a poet than any altarpiece. We may think that, apart
from the age of armour, human beings have never travelled fur-
ther from the reality of appearances than in the Venetian carnival.
It would be invidious to attempt a description of this pair of
pictures, beyond saying that their scene is the terra firma, not
Venice, but the mainland. We would choose Bergamo for their
background. Tiepolo had worked there, on his frescoes for the
Cappella Colleoni, and we may think we see the sign of Bergamo
in the yellow light, in the stone pinetrees and the ramparts. This
town was of special celebrity, in the Commedia dell5 Arte, for
Harlequin was invented here. It was famous for its carnival and
for a fair, the Fiera di Sant' Alessandro, which was held for a fort-
night in the early autumn. There, in the booths and on the trestle
theatres, these paintings of Tiepolo would come to life. This was
the carnival of the bird men, Bergamo, more than a hundred miles
inland from Venice, is the furthest town to show the insignia of
the Republic, the winged lion of St. Mark upon its pillar. It is on
the confines of the Venetian territory, but it faces toward Venice.
And, coming back to Venice through Brescia and Verona and
Vicenza, through Padua and Mestre, down the river Brenta, the
first sight in Venice next door, even, to the prosaic railway station,
is the church of the Scald, or bare-footed Carmelites, with its
frescoes by Tiepolo which were destroyed during the last war. Of
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